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Abatja "Wobds. 



English. 



Turtle 

Male turtle (capi- 

tary) 

Tracaja 
Male tracaja 
Peixe-boi (sea-cow) 

Tapir 

Dog 

Tortoise 

Fish 

Wild Pig .. .. 

Taititu 

Mutum (curassow- 

bird) 

Mutum-assu 

Hen 

Eggs ... ... .. 

Banana 

Tobacco (or " pa- 

rica ") 
Calabash 
India-rubber 
Copaiba oil . . 
Bark-canoe .. 

Lake 

Yuca 

House 



Arau£. 



Chirifua. 

Camara. 

Chin. 

Juju. 

Afina. 

Awi. 

Jumayhi (English 

i)- 
Coasa. 
Abaigaua. 
Isama. 

Nubasa. 

Fazii. 

Ari-bori. 

Tacara. 

Nafarina. 

Fanari. 

Aga. 

Wan. 

Carii. 

Awa-tinani. 

A wa-safiny . 

Dacu-fua. 

Fou on-maunidi. 

Zami. 



English. 



Axe 

Sun 

Moon 

Water (and river) 

Fire 

Star 

One 

Two 

Three 

Yes 

No 

Good 

Bad 

Sick 

Plenty . . 

A lie 

Man 

Woman 

Boy 

Father 
Mother 

Hand 

Foot 

Bow 

Arrow 

Oar 

Knife 

Cutlass (tercado) 



Ban. 

Mahi. 

Massicu. 

Paha. 

Si-hu. 

Amoa-hiia. 

Warihi. 

Famihi. 

Arisafaha. 

Naida-a. 

Hina-a. 

Amozadi. 

Amozaraha-df. 

Araozaraha-nahadi. 

TBodi. 

Timaudf. 

Maquida. 

Waidaua. 

Ganahi-quidausi. 

Abi. 

Ami. 

Usafa. 

Otama. 

Bigauaha. 

Atu. 

Warami. 

Zui-mazani. 



The spelling (or the pronunciation) is as in Portuguese ; this having been 
adopted in the ' Glossaria Linguarum Brasiliensum ; ' excepting that w has been 
used, where wanted ; and fe is an aspirate. The Araua language is pronounced 
with tolerable distinctness, except with respect to / and h, which it is very 
difficult in some cases to distinguish. 

Mandos, January 2\st, 1869. 



XIV. — Narrative of an Exploring Expedition from Fort Ver- 
noye to the Western Shore of the Issik-Kul Lake, Eastern 
Turkistan* Translated from the Bussian of P. Semenoff, 
President of the Physical Section of the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society, by E. Delmar Morgan, f.r.g.s. 

In the latter half of September, 1856, the commander of the 
Alatau district informed me of his intention of causing a new, and 
this time a peaceable, reconnaissance in the Valley of the Chu. 



See map in 'Journal of Royal Geographical Society,' vol. xxxi., p. 356. — Ed, 
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It was necessary to find out the locality occupied by the wandering 
Sara-Bogus, and ascertain, as far as possible, the moral effect 
produced on them by the appearance of the first Russian 
detachment in the Valley of the Chu. The commander of the 
district offered me the direction of this reconnoitring expedi- 
tion, placing at my disposal fifty Cossacks and the requisite 
number of pack-horses, camels, and Kirghiz guides. I accepted 
the offer with eagerness, as a reconnoitring expedition would give 
me an opportunity of exploring the Valley of the Chu, and I 
mentally resolved to cross the Suok Tiube, to reach the Eiver 
Chu, and in returning to follow up stream the source of an 
affluent of the Chu, the Great Kebin, whose interesting longi- 
tudinal valley divides the west branch of the Trans-Ili Alatau 
into two parallel chains, north and south. 

On the 21st of September, at 10 o'clock in the morning, the 
small detachment mustered in the square of Vernoye, near the 
New Church, then in progress of building. A mass was solemnly 
performed, and holy water sprinkled on the men, and at 11 
we started. The weather was warm but hazy. The Alatau 
range (Trans-Ili), at the foot of which we were marching in a 
westerly direction, was hidden in mist. Rain soon began to 
fall. After about ten versts' march we crossed the little or 
Western Almatinka rivulet, whose frothy waves were hurrying 
down its rocky bed ; and ten versts further on we crossed the 
little Eiver Aksai, and seven versts more brought us to the Eiver 
Keskelen. I rode with two Cossacks half a verst ahead of the 
detachment, the men of which were singing some melancholy 
air. Suddenly we heard fearful cries ahead of us. Gallop- 
ing to an eminence in our front, we beheld an unexpected sight. 
A number of Kirghiz horsemen hurriedly detaching themselves 
from a group of people, whose cries had attracted our attention, 
with extraordinary swiftness galloped away from us. The 
group of people and pack-animals left by the plunderers were 
on the slope of another hill in front of us, in picturesque con- 
fusion. Some of the camels were lying on the ground, others 
stood unladen, some of the horses were tethered, others ran at 
liberty, and their loads, which had been ransacked, lay scattered 
on the ground. Of the ten Sarts (Tashkend traders) who com- 
posed the caravan, two lay on the ground bound, one old man 
was on his knees, and several, half-stripped of their clothes, ran 
to meet us with cries. My interpreters were behind with the 
detachment, and though we could not understand a word of the 
rapid utterances of the Sarts, their expressive gestures suffi- 
ciently explained the nature of the occurrence. A plundering 
band of Kara Kirghizes had been in the act of pillaging the 
caravan, binding the Sarts, undoing their loads, stripping and 
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searching some of them, relieving them of the valuables they 
were carrying in their girdles, on their breasts, and in their 
boots, when a sudden interruption was put to their proceedings 
by the sounds of the distant Russian chorus which had reached 
them. For some minutes they had listened to the gradually 
approaching sounds, and then, seeing the leading files of our 
detachment, they jumped on their horses and galloped off, leav- 
ing the caravan, saved by our arrival, in the state of pic- 
turesque confusion in which we found it. The " baranta " men 
were thirty in number. The whole of our party soon came 
up. We were now close to one of the branches of the River 
Keskelen, where we had intended to halt after a march of 
twenty-six to thirty versts. Here we had agreed to wait for 
fresh horses to be collected for us by the Russian magistrate 
of the Kirghiz districts. As we had plenty of time to spare, I 
called for volunteers to follow the "baranta" men. Fifteen 
came forward, the remainder of the detachment bivouacked on 
the bank of the river. I joined the volunteers, and we gave 
chase to the marauders, though we were conscious of the great 
difficulty of overtaking 1/b.em, from the fact of our Cossack 
horses being no match for those of the Kirghizes in speed. 
However, we did not lose sight of the retreating Kirghizes, or 
rather of some of them, for the unequal strength of their 
horses scattered them over some extent of ground ; the strength 
of our own horses soon began to fail, and one after another our 
volunteers dropped behind and finally stopped. The pursuit 
terminated after sunset, seven of the hindmost Kara Kir- 
ghizes, after lightening their distressed horses by throwing 
away their arms, and even their outer clothing, were going at 
a foot pace, followed at considerable intervals by three of the 
pursuing Cossacks also at foot's pace. The Kara Kirghizes 
were looking round and apparently contemplating turning 
back, and falling on the Cossacks one by one. Notwithstand- 
ing the superiority of their arms, the Cossacks might have 
shared the fate of the Curiatii, and therefore determined to 
return, after collecting everything that had been thrown away 
by the Kara Kirghizes in their flight. It was late at night 
when we all regained our encampment. 

On the 22nd of September, the weather having somewhat 
cleared, the mountains, whose tops were crested with the snow 
that had fallen the previous day, were now visible, our horses 
had not arrived. We left our bivouac and marched seven versts 
to the River Chemolgan, where we again halted, awaiting horses. 
After midday the weather again changed, and heavy rain fell 
till late at night. During the night our expected horses 
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arrived, and with them some Dulat guides who had been to the 
Chu Valley and Buam Pass. 

On the 23rd, very early in the morning, we started on our 
fresh horses. The mountains, along whose base we were 
marching, were obscured in a thick fog. Beyond the Chemolgan 
the plain at the foot of the hills, 3000 feet high, composed of 
alluvial deposits, and covered with pebbles, was intersected 
by a whole labyrinth of tolerably deep ravines. These ravines, 
in the rainy season, are washed out by mountain streams which 
bring down a quantity of light soil with them. It was on this 
broken ground, and in sight of the fort of Touchubek (after- 
wards destroyed), that Major Gutkovski, the commander of the 
first Bussian detachment that had penetrated into the Trans-I\i 
district in 1850, was surrounded by numbers of the then hostile 
Dulats of the great horde, and was only able to retreat with 
his infantry to the Biver Hi by following the course of one of 
these ravines. After crossing the Kargala Biver, we marched 
for four hours to the Biver Ouzun Agatch, where we halted. 
The weather quite cleared, a wind dispersed the clouds, and by 
degrees the Trans-Ali Alatau, at whose base we were marching, 
now capped with snow, stood out to our view in all its majesty. 
The temperature was warm and pleasant ; at 2 o'clock the ther- 
mometer showed 65° Fahr. The vegetation at our halting- 
place consisted of long grass, mostly burnt up and withered ; 
some of the plants, however, were still in blossom, as, for 
instance, the tall wild hollyhock (Althsea nudijlora), Lavathera 
thuringiaca, the chicory-plant {Cichorium intybus), the liquorice- 
root (Glycirhiza asperrima and Sophora alopecuroides.) On the 
sandy hillocks there were also in blossom the Pequanum harmala 
and Calligonum. Leaving our halting-place, we reached, after 
10 versts' march, the Biver Kara Eestek. The steppe beyond 
this river had been entirely burnt up for a distance of several 
tens of versts by a steppe fire, and presented a melancholy 
appearance, in contrast to which the effect of the setting sun on 
a perfectly clear horizon was magnificent. On our left, clearly 
traced out on the dark-blue sky, rose the outline of the (snow- 
less) mountain range, from the end of which the rounded peak 
of the Suok Tiube majestically soared to a height of upwards 
of 9000 ft. (absolute height), brightly lit up by the last beams of 
the sunset, and adorned with broad bands of dazzlingly white 
autumn snow ; two golden clouds were suspended at its very 
summit, whilst a few bright gilded clouds, and a dark one with 
a golden fringe, hung above the bright purple of the sunset. 
To the left, high above the hills, the pale yellow crescent of 
the young moon was visible. To the right of the Suok Tiube, 
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two low mountain chains appeared behind one another on the 
clear background of the sky. Soon myriads of stars sparkled, 
by whose subdued light we marched two hours and a half more 
to our camping-ground for the night on the River Kestek, at 
the foot of the Suok Tiube, having accomplished 40 versts that 
day. It is almost useless to remark that Fort Kastek did not 
exist in those days, and was not even planned, so that we 
bivouacked in the open air on ground not less than 3600 feet 
high. 

On the 24th of September, the thermometer showed 50° 
Fahr., weather clear and very fair. We commenced ascending 
the chain of hills, following up the winding stream of the 
Kestek, for the most part in a southerly direction. The moun- 
tain of Suok Tiube was on our right, and on our left the hills 
of Sari Chebir. After an hour's progress, the steep sides of the 
valley exhibited the first outcrop of hard mineral formations ; 
first, dark limestone, then coarse-grained granite (its component 
parts were large crystals of rose felspar, light grey quartz in 
small quantities, and greenish mica, very much the colour of 
chlorite). The granite continued to be observable for four hours' 
march on both sides of the valley, losing at last its mica 
element. After five hours' ascent, the Kastek divided itself 
into two branches — we followed the lesser south-eastern branch 
of the river, as the greater or south-western branch passed too 
near to the Kokand fort of Tokmak. We soon came upon out- 
crops of hornstone. The ascent became steeper and steeper, and 
in a quarter of an hour we saw, amid the masses of granite, veins 
of porphyry. This porphyry, which was of a greyish colour, con- 
tained small crystals of red felspar, but was devoid of quartz. 
After another hour's march, we made a halt in a place where the 
porphyry was again of a different kind, dark, almost black in 
colour, and studded with bright grey crystals of felspar. When 
we recommenced our march, the weather began to change for 
the worse, and the dark-blue sky was obscured by clouds. We 
hurried to the top of the mountain pass, which our guides called 
Beiseninassy. At the very top of the branch of the Kastek by 
which we had ascended, the bare rocks were composed of 
gneiss, very rarely met with in either of the Alatau chains or 
Tian-Shan. This gneiss was coarse in grain, displaying very 
clearly its characteristic foliation, and was rich in mica. After 
these formations, we at last saw a pile of stones artificially 
arranged, into which dry branches were stuck, hung with 
different coloured rags — peace offerings to the spirits of the 
hills — for such the Kirghizes hold to be the summits of their 
mountain passes. 

The rocks on the crest of the mountain pass were of por- 
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phyry-like granite, composed of bright red „ felspar, studded 
with crystals of the same, and grains of quartz. Vegetation here 
was withered, the thermometer stood at a little below freezing 
point, with a cold cutting wind. I could not measure the eleva- 
tion of the summit of the pass ; but I should say, from many 
observations and comparisons, that it was 7600 feet above sea- 
level. The view from the top was very extensive. Beneath us, 
as we stood, lay stretched the broad valley of the Chu, with its 
numberless silvery windings; unfortunately a branch of the 
mountains closing the valley on our right, prevented our 
seeing Fort Tokmak, situated just behind it, and not far from 
where we stood. On our left, the rocky valleys of the Great 
and Little Kebin opened out, adorned with the dark foliage of 
the woods scattered here and there over the rocks, and we 
could distinguish clearly the division of the Trans-Ili Alatau 
range into two parallel ridges capped with snow. A little 
further to the right was the dark and wooded fissure of the 
Buam Pass, and directly in front of us was a lofty wall of 
the range which is divided from the western extremity of the 
southern chain of the Trans-Ili Alatau, by the Buam Pass, and 
is known by the indefinite name of the Kirghiz- Alatau. Dark 
clouds picturesquely clothed the summits of the range, while 
here and there a solitary peak glistened in its snowy covering. 
Three-quarters of an hour's descent brought us to the wild narrow 
gorge of Beissenin-bulak, where we hoped to find a safe camping- 
ground for the night. However, darkness had overtaken us too 
soon, and the fall of one of our pack-camels into a pit, out of 
which we were fortunately enabled to drag it, compelled us to 
halt sooner than we intended, at an elevation of b'500 feet. 

The 25th September, early in the morning, my tent was frozen. 
The mercury at 7 a.m. showed 30° Fahr., snow falling in large 
flakes. At 7 - 30 we started and went for two hours down a steep 
descent full of granite rocks and partially covered with the 
snow that had fallen in the night. After 3^ hours' march, the 
defile which we were following began rapidly to unfold itself to 
us, and we soon found ourselves in the broad valley of the Chu. 
Towards the end of the descent, the fall of snow had changed 
into light rain, which stopped as we entered the Chu valley. 

A thick mist, which filled the valley, was also quickly dis- 
persed as we pursued our seven versts' march in a somewhat 
diagonal direction across the valley to the point where the Chu 
escapes into this valley from the wild defile or gorge in the hills 
known by the name of Buam. The Chu valley was quite un- 
tenanted. The Sara-Bogus, in evident dread of an attack by the 
Bussians, had left their encampments on the Chu, and we did 
not find the tracks of even solitary horsemen. Following the 
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flat valley of the Clm, we crossed the little Eiver Djinjishke- 
Karass, the dry rocky bed of the stream Djelanatch, and the 
little river the Lesser Kebin, and reached the small hill of 
Boroldai, situated almost at the very place where the Chu 
bends in a westerly direction as it issues from the Buam Pass 
into its broad valley. This hill consists of porphyry of a greyish 
violet colour, sparkling with crystals of quartz very evenly scat- 
tered over it. From Boroldai we directed our steps to the Buam 
Pass. This pass soon commenced to narrow so much, and the 
porphyry rocks rose so perpendicularly on the right bank of the 
Chu, and overhung it so much at times, that we found it im- 
possible to proceed any further along this bank. We found it 
necessary to cross the Chu, but this was no easy matter ; we 
rode repeatedly into its noisy foaming torrent as it dashed over 
rocks and down falls, but were as often obliged to return ; our 
horses splashed by the waves, finding it impossible to resist the 
force of the current and keep their footing on the deep rocky 
bed of the river. At last a better ford was found, and in a com- 
pact body, with our baggage-animals in the centre, we were able 
to make a stout resistance to the current and cross the Eiver 
Chu in safety. Our guides called the hills on the right bank of 
the Chu, Tooraigir, and on the left bank Enirgan. Both these 
hills are really part of the same range, abruptly divided, how- 
ever, by the deep ravine of the Buam Pass, and form a con- 
tinuation of the southern chain of the Trans - Hi Alatau, 
receiving further on the indefinite name of Kirghiz- Alatau, or, 
as it has lately been named more definitely, the Alexandrovsky 
Mountains. The Buam Pass astonishes the traveller by its wild 
magnificence. The narrow pathway, which only permitted us to 
advance in single file, now forced us so near the river that we 
were constantly splashed by its frothy waves ; sometimes we 
were obliged to cling to the narrow projections of the porphyry 
crags, or to force a way over rocks and stones. On the adjoining 
cliffs were bushes of the Hippophae rhamrtoides, Halimodendron 
argenteum, so characteristic of Central Asia, and the tree-shaped 
Juniper (Juniperus pseudosabina), well suited to the gloomy 
nature of the scenery, whose thick crooked stems lay for the 
most part on the rocks, but occasionally rose to a height of 18 
feet, with a circumference of 10 feet near the roots. The dark- 
green foliage of this tree resembles that of the cypress, but 
differs from it in its strangely crooked stem and in its more 
widely spreading branches. After a very difficult advance of an 
hour and a half, we arrived opposite the mouth of the Great 
Kebin, which flows from the east, that is, the right side of the 
Biver Chu. The first glimpse of the mouth of this river con- 
vinced us that we must abandon our original plan of turning 
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into the valley of the Kebin. This river, during the greater 
part of its course, flows through a beautiful valley of consider- 
able width in places, dividing the Trans-Ili Alatau into two 
parallel chains, but at the last part of its course forces its way 
through a defile so narrow and rugged as to preclude all pos- 
sibility of advance through it. The porphyry sides of this defile 
rise almost perpendicularly from the river so as to leave no space 
for a footpath along its banks ; added to this, the Eiver Ohu is 
likewise so confined in its banks near its junction with the Kebin, 
is so deep, swift, and so full of rapids, that it was impossible to 
recross to its right bank. Our choice, therefore, lay between 
two alternatives, either to retrace our steps to the valley of the 
Chu or to follow the direction of the Buam Pass, which would 
lead us to the western shore of the Issik-Kul Lake. The greater 
number of my Cossacks entreated me to turn back, assuring me 
that we should inevitably come across numerous encampments 
of the Sara-Bogus tribe on the shores of the Issik-Kul ; for, ac- 
cording to calculation, these people would hardly have had time 
to celebrate the funeral obsequies of their numerous dead, and 
the Cossacks drew lively pictures of the Kara Kirghizes' revenge, 
of which they had lately been witnesses. I, for my part, felt 
firmly convinced that to retreat would be no less dangerous than 
to advance. We had crossed the valley of the Chu at so short 
a distance from Tokmak that the Kokand patrols must have 
seen our tracks, which are easily distinguished by the Kirghizes, 
therefore an organized force might be awaiting us in our rear in 
the defiles of the mountain passes near Suok Tiube, which would 
be far more dangerous for us than hordes of the Sara-Bogus on 
the level shores of the Issik-Kul, whence, in the event of dan- 
ger, we could always make a road for ourselves with our arms 
to the eastern extremity of the Issik-Kul and to the villages of 
the friendly tribe of Bogus; these considerations determined 
me on advancing. The valley of the Chu, or Buam Pass, be- 
came more and more wild and picturesque. Curious bow-shaped 
crudaeea of coarse-grained conglomerate appeared on the blocks 
of porphyry, which porphyry was very similar to that of the 
Boroldai ; farther on we saw some gneiss, which continued to be 
visible for an hour and a half; this was in its turn succeeded 
by the conglomerate, now, however, of finer grain, which lasted 
several hours. The cliffs and rocks of conglomerate were of 
remarkably fantastic shapes; for instance, one of these rocks 
stood quite alone and resembled a tall pillar widening towards 
its summit, as it were supporting a massive capital. 

At half-past four in the afternoon we halted in a copse of 
willows and hawthorn (Cratsegus pinnatifida). Among the trees 
growing in the valley we saw the poplar and the apricot. On 
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leaving our halting-place the road became worse, and the sides 
of the pass higher and more precipitous ; at length our pathway 
disappeared altogether on the very bank of the rushing, rapid 
river. The rocky cliffs rose abruptly from it, and left no 
footing. For some distance we were obliged to wade up the 
stream of the Chu, keeping as close as possible to the rocky 
walls, which were splashed with foam by the noisy river as it 
dashed over its stony bed ; a little further on, the sides of the 
defiles were somewhat wider, and we gained some low rocks on 
the bank, which terminated in a level sward abruptly broken 
by a steep descent of five feet. Vainly we endeavoured to find 
an incline ; we were obliged to make the leap on horseback. It 
required incredible efforts to force two of our camels to perform 
this feat, and we were compelled to unload them. The bed of 
the narrow valley was covered with innumerable stones of every 
size, from small pebbles to great monoliths ; these were nearly 
all of porphyry, and have been detached at different times from 
the rocky walls of the defile. On three occasions we were our- 
selves witnesses of these avalanches of rocks in the Buam Pass 
as they came thundering down into the valley from the rocks 
above us, bringing with them a debris of small stones. 

These phenomena are of frequent occurrence in all the great 
defiles of the Tian Shan. The night was darkening, and the 
valley lessening in size, and becoming more and more gloomy, 
and the porphyry side of the defile rising precipitously over- 
hung the river, which, broken in its fall into a mass of foam 
and spray, leaped over the countless rocks that stayed its 
course. The track, which was now become almost imperceptible, 
led up a nearly perpendicular height for a few hundred feet, 
winding through terrible cliffs and along the precipices, at 
whose base the foaming river roared. 

These pathways are known in the Altai under the name of 
Bom, which explains the name of the Buam Pass, and tends to 
prove that the country from the Altai Chu (the well-known 
affluent of the River Katiina) to the Tian Shan Chu, formerly 
an affluent of the Jaxartes (Syr Daria), now however no longer 
flowing into the latter river, but losing itself in the steppe 
lakes of the dry barren desert, was at some former time peopled 
by a race speaking one language. 

It was twilight when, after great labour, and after unloading 
the pack-animals and dragging the baggage ourselves, we 
accomplished this perilous part of our journey. Fortunately 
for us the wind dispersed the clouds, and by the light of the 
young moon we saved our packs and our animals from de- 
struction. 

Our horses were so exhausted by their efforts in crossing the 
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Bom that they could go no farther, so having descended the 
Bom we encamped for the night on the bank of the Chu. 

We selected for our camping - ground a copse of willows 
growing at the bottom of a deep valley, shut in on one side 
by porphyry rocks, which rose to a height of 2000 or 2500 
feet above the river, and on the other side by the river itself. 
In this confined but level space -we had to find room for a tent, 
our baggage, upwards of fifty men and seventy animals. 

The gusts of wind, at times increasing to the violence of a 
gale, had by midnight cleared the starry sky, of which we 
could only catch a glimpse, owing to the narrowness of the 
defile. The night was cold, and my wet tent, hurriedly stretched 
between two willows, was frozen by the morning. We did not 
venture to make fires, owing to the proximity of the Sara- 
Bogus, so I placed vedettes on the nearest rocks. 

At one o'clock, a.m. the vedettes gave the preconcerted 
signal of danger; we all jumped to our feet in silence, and 
grasped our guns and pistols ; the stillness of the night was only 
broken by the occasional cocking of guns, and we prepared for 
an immediate attack of the Sara-Bogus. 

It could not be said that the locality we had chosen for 
our encampment was free from danger; though our position 
rendered a sudden attack impossible, still we were in peril of 
being crushed by boulders and stones thrown upon us from the 
heights. 

I rushed from my tent to the- foremost vedette to learn the 
cause of the alarm, the watchmen silently pointed to an 
eminence above us, from which small stones and shingle were 
being detached from the soil and rolling upon us, and from 
whence we heard an occasional whistle. The moonlight soon 
enabled us to distinguish a body of men and animals passing 
along the ridge of the hill, not less than 1000 feet above us ; 
doubtless these were Kara Kirghizes, and in the moonlight they 
could not help seeing our bivouac. Added to this, the pathway 
along which we had come was the only one in the defile, so 
that, in order to avoid us, they were endangering their lives by 
scaling the steep hill-side. For about an hour we listened to 
the movements of the men, who led their horses by their 
bridles ; at length all was still. It was clear to me that the 
band of Kara Kirghizes was a numerous one, and had come 
upon us unintentionally ; but as they could not but recognise us 
as Russians by our tent and by the arms of our watchmen, our 
apprehensions were, that, warned of our approach, their coun- 
trymen would be fully prepared to give us a hostile reception. 
Fatigue and drowsiness, however, asserted their rights, and 
when we awoke on the following morning a fresh bright day 
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had already dawned. On the 26th of September we left our 
bivouac at 7 a.m., and forthwith crossed a Bom, which seemed 
less rugged than that of the day before. After half an hour's 
journey we passed over the Terek-ti, an affluent of the Chu, 
beyond which the wide defile, as it gradually opened out, 
became a broad valley, which our guides called Sari-dala 
(yellow valley). The minerals here were the same porphyries 
as before ; but at Ala-bash (speckled-head) a very curious 
stratum was visible, forming a considerable outcrop on the 
left bank of the Chu, of vertically placed, though of course 
not regular, tubes, intersected at intervals by horizontal divi- 
sions. All this was composed of tolerably hard clay. On the 
right bank of the river rose conical hillocks composed of white 
cla)'. Two hours after leaving Ala-bash, we halted at the 
boundary of Kok-mouynak, at a small grove of willows and 
Hippopliae rhamnoides. Here, for the first time for three clays, 
we lit a fire and drank tea. At half an hour's journey from 
this halting-place we crossed an affluent on the left bank of the 
Chu, which our guides called Outch-kuriukel. From this 
point the valley of the Chu became still wider, and changed 
from a meridional to an eastern and western direction. The 
hills were lower and more like terraces, horizontally placed, 
and composed of the characteristic conglomerate, which forms 
the whole bed of the Issik-Kul : that is to say not only at the 
shores of the lake but also at the foot of the Tian-Snan and 
Trans-Ili Alatau on the Tierske and Kunge (north and south 
shores of the Issik-Kul lake). This conglomerate is composed 
of large grains of quartz, and studded with innumerable small 
pebbles of porphyry, granite, diorite and other minerals. The 
wdiole of this conglomerate is so friable that it is sometimes 
reduced to powder by friction, and can as easily be worked by 
adze or pick-axe as the tufa of the Grotto of Pozilippo near 
Naples. The breadth of the valley, the somewhat less rapid 
course of the still impetuous Chu, and the now even bed of the 
river, enabled us to cross from its left to its right bank, where 
we came into thick underwood composed of willow, hawthorn, 
JIalimodendron argenteum, Lycium, &c. Half an hour later we 
ascended a hill and came quite unexpectedly on some Kirghiz 
yourtas (tents) situated on its further slope. 

Six women and girls with some children ran to meet us, and 
threw themselves at our feet imploring mercy. I never 
witnessed before such terror, such death-like pallor on living 
faces. The women recognized us as those very Eussians with, 
whom their fathers and husbands had so lately fought so 
desperately, and considered themselves lost. I could hardly 
convince these wretched people that neither their lives nor 
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property were in danger, and that we were peaceable guests 
on our way to pay our respects to their manaps (Sultans) 
Umbet-Ala and Djantai. 

It was some time before the Kara Kirghizes were re-assured, 
and it was only after receiving presents from me of variegated 
kerchiefs and silver coins that their fears were allayed. The 
small village was composed of four yourtas; all the men, on 
seeing our arrival, had got on their horses and galloped off to 
the hills, with the exception of one old fellow, who, having no 
horse, had gone off on a cow. We had no difficulty in over- 
taking him ; at a couple of hundred yards from the village the 
cow was found behind a rock, but its rider had hidden himself 
in a deep hole in the ground, out of which we could hardly 
drag him. By him we were informed that the Sara-Bogus, 
after their fight with the Russians, had migrated to the shores of 
the Issik-Kul, and that innumerable villages (auls) * of the Sultans 
(manaps) Umbet-Ala and Djantai, covered the south-western 
shore of the lake, and that Tiuregilde, so noted as a baranta 
chief, was on the Kashgar River (Upper Chu). 

It was no time for delay, as the escaped horsemen might raise 
the alarm about us in all the encampments of the Sara-Bogus. 
Profiting by the roads, which were now not bad, we quickly rode to 
the shore of the Issik-Kul, but thirty versts distant. After two 
hours' riding the hills opened out still more, and passing the 
bend in the Chu, where the river after a north-easterly takes a 
westerly direction, we arrived at the broad western shore of the 
Issik-Kul, called here Kutemalda. To our right we could 
distinguish very clearly the valley of the Tian-Shan, from 
which the Upper Chu, known by the name of Kashgar, was 
struggling. On its exit from this lovely valley, the river, still 
continuing its n.n.e. direction, takes the name of the Chu, 
only separated from the lake by two low ridges, which terminate 
on the shore of the lake in undulating ground, the river here 
takes a sudden turn to the west in the opposite direction to 
the lake, and begins to force its way through the high land 
to the west of the Issik-Kul, finally entering the Buam Pass. 
At the bend just mentioned the river is not more than seven to 
ten versts distant from the lake. 

On the outside of the curve is a small marsh, probably fed 
by the waters of the Chu, and from the marsh a tiny rivulet 
flows to the lake, in the latter part of its course more like a 
dike made for artificial irrigation. This stream, so shallow and 
insignificant is it, bears the ironical name of Kutemalda. This 
is the only indication, at least at the present day, of any com- 

* " Aul," a Kirghiz word, signifying a temporary village or encampment. 
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nrunication said to exist between the waters of the Hirer Chu 
and the Issik-Kul lake, which lake was considered by former 
geographers (Hitter and Humboldt) as the source of the Chu. 

When we left the bend of the river and went towards the 
lake, the view of the surrounding country was splendid. Before 
us stretched the vast expanse of the beautiful lake, and to our 
right, along its southern shore, the gigantic range and glittering 
snowy summits of the Celestial Mountains (Tian-Shan). The 
whole shore of Issik-Kul and the slopes of the Tian-Shan, were 
studded with numberless habitations of the Kara-Kirghizes. 
The entire tribe of the Sara-Bogus seemed to have assembled 
there. We Avere forced to make a road for ourselves from the 
bend of the Chu to the lake through countless herds of cattle 
belonging to this tribe. This was a sure sign that the Sara- 
Bogus had not been warned of our approach either by the first 
band who had passed close to our night encampment in the 
Buam Pass, or by the inhabitants of the first village we had 
come upon, for the Kirghizes, when in expectation of unfriendly 
visitors, are always in the habit of driving their herds off to 
some of the most deserted mountain defiles, to guard against a 
raid. The Kara-Kirghiz herdsmen were completely taken aback 
at the appearance of the Russian detachment, and did not know 
Avhere to go or what to do. 

To prevent any inopportune skirmish, I sent one of my 
interpreters in advance with two Cossacks, to tell all the Sara- 
Bogus they met that we were on our way to visit their manap 
Umbet-Ala. We reached his dwelling very soon. A large-sized 
yourta, ready stretched, seemed approaching us, as it ascended 
an inconsiderable eminence. It was dragged by a number of 
Umbet- Ala's slaves, who were inside the yourta. It was thus 
that our late enemies, who as we subsequently found out were 
preparing a celebration (asch) in honour of their warriors slain 
in fight with the Bussians, met us with a friendly instead of 
hostile reception. The Cossacks could hardly believe their 
eyes, and were certain that this show of friendship was a cloak 
for treachery. The explanation, however, was simple enough ; 
firstly our arrival was so sudden and unexpected that it seemed 
as if we had fallen from the clouds ; next the Kara-Kirghizes 
are very scrupulous in observing the rights of hospitality, and 
admit the representatives of hostile tribes to the races and 
games which form part of their ceremonies and national 
holidays. 

Our party was certainly too numerous and well armed to be 
taken for guests, but for this very reason the Sara-Bogus, inde- 
pendently of other influences, feared us more than we did 
them, suspecting that at no great distance were other Russian 
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detachments. In proof of their fear, their head manap Umbet- 
Ala and the manap Djantai had, as we afterwards learned, 
concealed themselves at the furthest extremity of their encamp- 
ment, lest we should seize their persons. 1 was received by 
the uncle and two brothers of the chief manap. 

Umbel- Ala, the head manap (Sultan) of the Sara-Bogus, was 
the son of Urman, so celebrated for his successful raids and 
barantas of constant occurrence on the Issik-Kul before the 
Russian advance into the Trans-Ili country. Urman was killed 
in one of these fights with the neighbouring tribe of the Bogus, 
with whose manap or chief, the old Burambai, he was closely 
connected by family ties, his beautiful and good daughter having 
married Burambai's son. 

The history of the bloody fray between the tribes of the Sara- 
Bogus and the Bogus is interesting, not only from its resulting 
in the subjection of the latter, and, a few years later, of the former 
tribe to Russian dominion, and in its thus making the Russians 
masters of the beautiful basin of the Issik-Kul, but also in the 
characteristic illustration it affords of the relations of Central 
Asian tribes with one another. 

The first casus belli between two tribes is generally a quarrel 
between individuals. These quarrels frequently arise from some 
such cause as the buying, selling, or paying for goods, or some- 
times from difficulties about the landmarks dividing the territory 
of two neighbouring nomad tribes. Quarrels respecting pro- 
perty among the Kara-Kirghizes are settled by their own magis- 
trate (bey). These functionaries are generally men who have 
been invested by the Kirghizes, of their own free will, with a 
certain authority, and are publicly recognized as Ministers of 
Justice. The litigants have recourse to either one or the other 
of these functionaries, who investigates the case and fines the 
offending party for the benefit of the injured ; the fine is paid 
in sheep, which are the currency of the country, and answer to 
our roubles. The decision of the justice is generally strictly 
adhered to, but appeal is allowed from such decision to the 
manap. ' The manap has only an intermediate power of juris- 
diction, and refers the matter for reconsideration to the nearest 
justices, whose decision is final. If the litigants belong to 
different tribes, they prefer their complaints to two different 
manaps, and the case can then only be finally decided by 
the manaps and justices of the two tribes in Session. In such 
cases jealousies between rival tribes very often prevent their 
respective justices from arriving at a collective decision. The 
offended party in such case carries out by force the first decision 
of the justice by seizing, with the assistance of his friends, the 
number of cattle fixed upon as the penalty due by the other. 
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The number seized is, however, seldom limited to the amount 
of the fine, and the consequent sufferers retaliate in a similar 
way, that is, by a baranta or raid. The quarrel is considerably 
aggravated by the fact that the cattle seized on these occasions 
is rarely the property of the offender, but generally the first that 
comes, and that these forays are generally attended by some 
fighting and loss of life. Men's lives are valued at a certain 
number of sheep (upwards of 100 head) ; every tribe keeps 
an exact account of its losses, and continues the baranta until 
it has fully retaliated by inflicting proportionate loss on the 
enemy ; but, as it is difficult to equalize exactly the losses on 
either side, a baranta very often grows into a regular war (djou). 
The Sara-Bogus and their intimate allies, the Saltiis, hold the 
lesser western portion of the Issik-Kul basin, all the valleys of 
the tributaries of the Upper Chu, and of its two principal 
branches, the Kebins, as well as that of the Chu or Kashgar ; 
the Bogus the greater eastern portion of the Issik-Kul basin, the 
Upper Tekes and Naryn. The numbers of the Sara-Bogus can 
be roughly estimated at from 80,000 to 90,000 of both sexes, 
the Bogus 60,000 of both sexes. I am told however, that 
before the commencement of the feud between the two tribes, 
the Bogus were more numerous than the Sara-Bogus. In 1853, 
when the war broke out between these tribes, victoiy almost 
always declared for the side of the brave and enterprising Urman. 
The Bogus lost the favourite camping-grounds of their old 
chief (manap) Burambai on the Kizil-Ungur, the greater portion 
of their pasture lands, and were obliged to evacuate the whole of 
the Tierske (south shore of the Issik-Kul), succeeding only in 
keeping a footing at the eastern extremity of the Issik-Kul and 
the north-eastern portion of the Kunge (north shore of Issik- 
Kul). Urman, then flushed by success, resolved to finish the . 
war by a coup de main of the aid and family of Burambai. 
So bold a design could only be successful if sudden in its 
execution; Urman therefore, leaving his main force behind, 
made his attack with not more than 600 horsemen. This time, 
however, good fortune deserted him. He certainly seized the 
aul of Burambai, but was surrounded on all sides by the Bogus. 
A sanguinary light took place, on a dark night, on the banks 
of the Shata on the Tierske. Urman surpassed every one in 
strength and bravery, but found his match at length in Klitcha, 
the nephew and adopted son of Burambai, whose fierce and 
bloodthirsty disposition gained him afterwards the sobriquet of 
the " Issik-Kul tiger." Both displayed prodigies of valour, but 
Urman, at length mortally wounded by a lance, was carried 
from his horse to the yourta of Emirzak, Burambai's son, and 
died in the arms of his wife, Urman's own beloved daughter. 
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Emboldened by the death of Urman, the Bogus collected all 
their forces, and marched to the Tierske ; Umbet-Ala, Urman's 
eldest son and heir, armed all his followers and marched to 
meet them. 

The hostile forces met on the Tierske, but were separated by 
a deep and rapid mountain stream, which neither ventured to 
cross in the face of the enemy, and thus begin the attack. In 
Tain the warriors on either side rode daily down to the bank of 
the stream, and in Kirghiz fashion endeavoured to taunt and 
jeer the enemy into action. More than a week passed in 
inactivity. Umbet-Ala then had recourse to stratagem. One 
dark night he left his bivouac, leaving his brother with a few 
hundred horsemen, and giving him instructions to light the 
bivouac fires every night the same as before, while he marched 
round the lake, and on its northern shore (Kunge) came upon 
the defenceless aids of Burambai, situated then at the mouth 
of the river Tiube. The auls were deserted by every one, 
except the women, children, and herdsmen, so that Umbet-Ala 
was able to seize, besides countless flocks and herds, the greater 
number of the children and women of Burambai's family, and 
among the latter his own sister, Emirzak's wife. Terrible was 
the alarm created in the camp of the Bogus by the intelligence 
brought to them by Burambai's slaves of the raid on his aids. 
Burambai, with all his forces, rushed to the rescue, but found 
his village sacked, and his family carried off into captivity, and 
went in pursuit of the Sara-Bogus along the Kunge. The 
latter, however, were already at home, and Klitcha, Burambai's 
nephew, only succeeded in making prisoners of fifty of the 
enemy's horsemen, who were covering their retreat. These he 
mercilessly put to death. Umbet-Ala again took the field. On 
the north-eastern shore of the Issik-Kul a bloody fight took 
place ; the Bogus were defeated, and retreated hastily to the 
Tekes and Karkar, with all their remaining tents and herds, 
after entrusting oil the valuables they had left to the care of 
their honest neighbours the Calmucks, fearing a fresh attack of 
the Sara-Bogus. 

The old Burambai, who wore a red ball on his cap, in token 
of his rank among Chinese mandarins, implored the assistance 
of the Chinese authorities, but to no purpose. The latter, who 
had for some years discontinued their customary expeditions to 
the Issik-Kul, had . no further intention of protecting their 
subjects. This forced Burambai to subject himself completely 
to the Bussians, which he had before evinced his willingness to 
do. He paid a heavy sum to ransom his relatives, but Umbet- 
Ala refused to allow his sister to return to a family one of whom 
had killed his father. However, the high-spirited sister of the 
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manap thought otherwise; she considered she would better 
honour her father's memory by the heroism with which she 
fulfilled her duties, than by treachery to the race to whom her 
marriage had, with her father's consent, allied her. 

After staying some months at her brother's she was less 
carefully watched, and at last escaped with one of her fellow 
prisoners, also a wife of one of the Bogus. These poor women 
took only a little millet with them, to preserve themselves 
from dying of hunger, and went along the southern shore of the 
Issik-Kul, but fearing pursuit by the Sara-Bogus they made 
their way for seventeen days over the most inaccessible crags 
and defiles of the Tian Shan, supporting themselves entirely on 
the millet they had taken, and upon wild roots. At last, 
faint, half-starved, shoeless, and with their feet cut by the 
sharp rocks, the two Kara-Kirghiz women safely reached their 
husbands ou the Tekes. XJrman's daughter subsequently 
exerted all her influence to put a stop to the sanguinary struggle 
between the two tribes ; but failed in gaining her point, till the 
Sara-Bogus, worn out by their long dissensions, and convinced 
of the fruitlessness of their efforts against the Bogus, now under 
Russian protection, determined themselves to become Russian 
subjects two years after the date of my visit. 

When I had taken possession of the yourta (tent) placed at 
my disposal, Umbet-Ala's old uncle and youngest brother made 
their appearance. They explained that the chief manap (Sultan) 
had gone to the River Kashgar, to make preparations for the 
asch (funeral obsequies), and with evident uneasiness questioned 
me as to the cause of my arrival, and whether other Russian 
forces were at hand. I explained to them that I had come 
from afar, — from the capital of the great Ak-basha (the white 
Czar) to see the Issik-Kul and Mustag (the snowy range, i. e., 
Tian Shan), and, having heard of the feud that existed, I was 
anxious to see the mode of life of the Sara-Bogus, and to know 
the reason of their attacks upon Russian caravans, and upon 
the Kirghizes under Russian protection. I then told them that 
the white Czar likes his subjects to live peaceably with one 
another, and on good terms with their neighbours; that he 
never allows his subjects to be plundered, and always punishes 
the delinquents, in whatever part of the Empire they may be, 
and that even the depths of the Issik-Kul cannot conceal them ; 
but that if the Sara-Bogus chose to live peaceably with their 
powerful neighbours, the Russians would not molest them. 
Umbet-Ala's uncle afterwards told me of his journey to Pekin, 
towards the close of the last century, with offerings to the 
Emperor of China (the Sara-Bogus discontinued their allegiance 
to China, and became subject to Kokand towards the middle of 
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the present century), and prefaced his narrative by saying that 
the Sara-Bogus were dissatisfied with the Kokand authorities, 
who taxed them exorbitantly, and had already contemplated 
offering their allegiance to Kussia ; that it was they who- 
destroyed Kussia's bitter enemy, the celebrated Kenissar Kasi- 
moff, Sultan of the middle horde of the Kirghizes ; that if they 
were now hostile to Kussia it was at the instigation of wicked 
men, such as the Kokand authorities, who incited them to- 
marauding expeditions on Russian territory, and, worst of all r 
the manap Turegilde, who lived by plunder, and was on bad 
terms even with Umbet-Ala. I gave presents to the family of 
Umbet-Ala, and left, a handsome gift for the manap himself. 
The Sara-Bogus gave us several oxen and horses, which were- 
most acceptable, because they replaced some of our horses 
which we had been compelled to leave on our road. Notwith- 
standing all this, we took every precaution for the night, iu case- 
of an attack by the Sara-Bogus ; our arms were prepared, and 
our horses saddled, and patrols doubled. 

On the 27th September, at 7 A.M., the thermometer showed 
37° Fahr., the temperature of the lake at this time was 42° Fahr. ; 
before dawn, however, the temperature of the atmosphere was 
below freezing-point, for the small pools near the lake had a 
thin coating of ice. As we remained there for the day, I 
employed my spare time in surveying Kutemalda and the 
shores of the lake. The Issik-Kul Lake lies in a broad basin 
or valley between the Celestial Mountains (Tian-Shan) on the 
south, and the Trans-Ili Alatau on the north ; the length of 
this basin, bounded by gigantic hills from the entrance of the 
Chu into the Buam Pass on the west, to the Santash Pass on 
the east, is 250 versts (167 miles), its breadth from the southern 
slope of the Trans-Ili Alatau to the northern slope of the Tian- 
Shan is from 70 to 80 versts (50 miles). The lake occupies the 
deepest part of the basin, and is ISO versts (120 miles) long 
(from w.s.w. to e.n.e.) and 50 versts (33 miles) broad, with a 
superficies of about 4000 square miles. Between the shore- 
line of the lake and the base of the hills surrounding the valley 
is a margin of from 10 to 20 versts (G to 14 miles) in 
breadth, of level or slightly undulating ground. The northern 
shore of the lake is known as Kunge (i. e., slope turned 
towards mid-day), and the southern shore as Tierske (i. e., 
slope turned towards the north). The Kirghizes of the Issik- 
Kul have named the Trans-Ili Alatau, the Kunge-Alatau from 
the former ; but, as this word only applies to the southernmost 
chain of the range, we exclude it from geographical nomen- 
clature, as we do the indefinite name of the Kirghiz Alatau 
which has been given by the Kirghizes to the spurs and foremost 
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chain of the Celestial Range (Tian-Shan) on the Tierske and west 
of the Eiver Chu. I determined the height of the Issik-Kul, 
by the temperature of boiling water, to be 4510 feet above sea- 
level. This is the average of several observations I made at 
both ends of the lake. Goloubieff pronounced it to be 5300 
feet by barometrical observation, but I consider this excessive, 
and by taking the average between our calculations the height 
of the lake can hardly exceed 4900 feet. 

The Trans-Ui Alatau rises on the Kunge side to an average 
height of 5500 to 6500 feet above the level of the lake, or ten 
to eleven thousand feet above sea-level. In the middle of the 
range alone, for a distance of from 50 to 60 versts (about 40 
miles), the altitude is from 12 to 14 thousand feet, and the 
mountains enter the line of perpetual snow, which, however, on 
the southern slope of the hill is by no means a continual cover- 
ing, and the remaining peaks of Alatau have only patches of 
perpetual snow on them, hence the appearance of the whole 
range from the Issik-Kul side perfectly answers to its name of 
the speckled or piebald hills (Alatau). 

The Trans-Ili Alatau rises so abruptly from the Kunge as to 
have no chain of hills in front of it, but only a few spurs, which 
are hardly visible from the Tierske side of the lake, and is 
intersected by a few transverse valleys through which small but 
impetuous streams rush down from the snow-line over rocks and 
stones to the lake. In one place only does one of these spurs 
approach so close to the lake as to leave hardly any room for a 
road to pass between it and the lake. The wood here is called 
Kese-Sengir. The wall-like appearance of the Alatau is still 
more marked owing to the absence of any important fissures in 
its side, and the great height of its mountain passages in com- 
parison with the average height of the range itself. 

Very different is the appearance of the Celestial Range (Tian- 
Shan), which rises from the Tierske to an average height of 10 
to 11 thousand feet above the lake, i.e., 15,000 to 16,000 feet 
above the sea-level. 

The sloj)e of the Tian-Shan, though rapid, is not so abrupt as 
the slope of the Alatau, so that the front chain and spurs are 
distinguishable enough and bear the character of individuality, 
and when the Tian-Shan is looked at from its base on the 
Tierske, partially hide behind them the snow-clad giants of the 
principal range; the latter, however, are visible above it 
wherever the front chain dips and at the heads of the deeply 
indented valleys. However prominent the front chain and spurs 
of the Tian-Shan are, their connection with the principal range 
running from E. to w. is very evident on looking at the Tian- 
Shan from Kunge. From here the appearance of the range is 
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an endless row of gigantic peaks in an unbroken covering of 
snow ; in fact, if it were possible to follow along the ridge of the 
•Celestial Mountains from the source of the Kashgar (River Chu) 
to the magnificent group of the Khan-Tengri and the Mussart 
Pass, that is, along an extent of the 400 versts of the Tian-Shan, 
with which I am acquainted, the traveller would hardly leave 
the snow-line more than six times, namely, at three of the passes 
which barely reach the snow-line, or an elevation of 11,500 feet, 
and three times in crossing the beds of rivers which take their 
source on the north side of the Tian-Shan, and force their way 
through the range to its southern side. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more splendid than 
the view of the Celestial Mountains from the Kunge or north 
side of the lake. The dark-blue surface of the Issik-Kul, with its 
sapphire-like colour, may well bear comparison with the equally 
blue surface of the Lake of Geneva, but its expanse — five times 
greater than that of the latter — and seeming almost unlimited 
looking from the west end of Kunge eastward, together with 
the matchless splendour of its background, imparts to it a 
grandeur which the Lake of Geneva does not possess. Instead 
of the Savoy Alps rising immediately from the Lake of Geneva, 
and completely concealing the noble group of Mont Blanc — the 
unbroken, snowy chain of the Celestial Hills stretch away for 
at least 200 miles of the length of the Issik-Kul. The sharp 
outlines of the spurs, and the dark furrows of the valleys in the 
front range, are softened by a thin, transparent mist which 
hangs over the lake, but which heightens the clear, sharp out- 
lines of the white heads of the Tian Shan giants, as they rise 
above it and glisten in the sunlight on the azure-blue canopy 
of a Central Asiatic sky. The line of perpetual snow commences 
at three-fifths of the distance up the hills from the level of the 
lake to their summit, but the further east one looks the deeper 
their snowless base seems to sink beneath its surface, till in the 
far east the waves of the lake seem to be washing the snowy 
crests of the grand peaks of Khan-Tengri. The aspect of the 
landscape, however, is far less beautiful than that of the Swiss 
lakes; instead of terraces of gardens, flourishing towns and 
villages, and romantic castles and pretty Swiss chalets, the 
traveller finds nothing on the Kunge but a bare desert shore, 
devoid of everything which the hand of civilized man could 
implant ; unfruitful, rocky, covered with pebbles, almost bare of 
trees, it is only the banks of the impetuous mountain torrents, 
and a few places on the shores of the lake that are wooded with 
here and there groups of small trees and tall underwood, con- 
sisting principally of Hippophae rhamnoides, with its narrow, 
silvery leaves and branches laden with bright red fruit, of haw- 
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thorn, and two or three kinds of willow. Occasionally the 
white felt yourtas (tents) of the Kirghiz herdsmen are seen to 
peep out of these groves, and the two-humped camel stretches 
out its long neck, and still more rarely a numerous herd of 
wild boars rushes out of the forests of thick reeds which, surround 
the copses, or the terrible inhabitant of these cane-thickets, 
the blood-thirsty tiger, springs from his lair. The shores of 
the Issik-Kul itself, from 10 to 20 versts (about 10 miles) distant 
from the foot of the hills, are not everywhere flat, but, on the 
contrary, in many places rise abruptly from the lake, though to 
no considerable height. 

But from these cliffs or terraces the waters of the lake seem 
to recede as if contracted in their bed. The old or shore 
terraces of the Issik-Kul, as well as its bottom near the shores, 
are all composed of the before mentioned loose reddish con- 
glomerate, the layers of which dip towards the basin of the 
lake, and on the other hand rise towards the foot of the moun- 
tains, which is all covered by the same conglomerate, visible on 
the surface in some of the ravines of the Tian Shan, at a height 
of several hundred feet above the level of the lake ; as, for 
instance, in the Wood of Kizil-Ungur, where there are exten- 
sive caverns in the thick layers of the conglomerate. As these 
conglomerates are foreign to the palfeozoic strata of the Tian 
Shan and Alatau, and as they form the bed of the lake wher- 
ever I was able to examine it, I conjecture that these conglo- 
merates are the precipitated sediment of the lake itself. In 
such case their existence over the whole basin of the lake at a 
considerable height above its present level, proves that the lake 
in former times occupied a far more extensive basin. In con- 
firmation of this theoiy the very nature of the Buam Pass may 
be cited ; its origin could never be attributed to the present un- 
important Kashgar, but must have arisen from the waters of the 
whole Issik-Kul having forced an outlet for themselves through 
it, and then rapidly subsided. So that for a length of time 
subsequent to this the Kiver Chu may have had its source in 
the Issik-Kul, till, on the gradual sinking of the waters of the 
latter, the Kashgar, formerly its tributary, became the source 
of the Chu. The diminution of the lake can only be accounted 
for in the following way — viz., that its tributaries gradually 
drying up as the snow-line on the mountains became higher, 
owing to the increasing dryness of the climate of the continent, 
no longer supplied the deficiency occasioned by the evaporation 
of its waters. The Issik-Kul seems to be of very great depth — 
as far as I could ascertain there are no islands in it, its 
waters are brackish and unfit to drink — the lake never freezes, 
although its creeks and bays are in winter covered with ice, 
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and owing to this fact the Kirghizes have called it Issik-Kul, 
in Chinese Dje-hai, — both names signifying the warm lake. 
The Mongols and Kalmucks call it Temut-Nor, which means 
the iron lake. The reason of the non-freezing of the lake 
must be the same as that assigned for the non-freezing of 
Lake Hoktchia in the Caucasus (which is one degree further 
south, though 1000 feet higher than the Issik-Kul), that is, 
its great depth and the height of the hills which surround 
it. The lake is full of fish, which collect in enormous quan- 
tities in its bays, and which the Kirghizes never catch. There 
is not much variety, however, in the kinds of fish ; I have 
caught only carp there. 

Forty small rivers fall into the lake. The most important 
of them are the Tiube and Dgirgalap on the east, taking their 
sources in the perpetual snow of the Tian Shan, but on leaving 
these hills flowing for upwards of fifty versts in a direction 
parallel to the Issik-Kul valley, and divided by the low ridge 
of Tasma, which forms a promontory into the lake between the 
estuaries of these two rivers, and is called Kuke-Kulussun. Of 
the remaining tributaries of the Issik-Kul, those on the south 
are more important than those on the north. The former 
include the Karakol, Djitiuguz, Kisil-su, Zauku, Chishkak, 
Ak-terek, Djirgachal, Sharpildak, Tain, Konurlen, <ve. ; the 
latter include the Taldi-bulak, Turaigir, Durenin-su, Chagan- 
ati, Kese-Sengir, Great and Little Aksu, Surekgir, Kudurgu, 
Kurmeti, &c. In winter all these rivers are ill supplied with 
water, but in spring and summer, and even in autumn, they are 
full of water, rapid and noisy, and are bordered by small woods. 
Wherever the soil is not too thickly covered with stones, and 
could be irrigated by turning the courses of these streams, 
agriculture could be successfully carried on and large crops 
produced ; the arable land, however, is very limited in extent, 
and forms hardly more than a tenth of the whole of the land of 
the Kunge and Tierske. Gardening, too, might be successfully 
prosecuted in all the valleys issuing out on to the Tierske and 
Kunge, as is shown by Burambai's small garden in the valley of 
the Zauku and the plantation of apple-trees on the Aksu, or 
left branch of the Djirgalan. Grapes would hardly ripen 
on the Issik-Kul. 

On the 28th of September, at 11 a.m., I started homewards, 
after bidding adieu to the hospitable Sara-Bogus. For the first 
eight versts we followed the shore of the lake in an e.n.e. 
direction, then we turned to N.E., crossing the Kunge diagonally, 
and ascending the rising ground towards the foot of the hills. 
The whole of the Kunge is covered with small round stones, 
consisting partly of common porphyry, diorite, and occasionally 
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granite. The stony soil was thickly covered with prickly plants, 
such as the prickly kinds of Astragalus, Lycium, Acanthophyllum 
spinosum, and the newly discovered apaniculatum. After 
fifteen versts' journey across the stony slope of the Kunge, we 
reached the first hills or spurs of the Alatau ; the first of these 
were composed of deposits, but further on, as they increased in 
size, I saw crystals of sienite, and among the sienites diorite 
and dioritic porphyry. After following for seven versts a tortu- 
ous pathway, we readied the small river of Turaigir-su and 
encamped for the night, taking every precaution against the 
Sara-Bogus, who, as soon as we had quitted their camp, ceased 
to regard us as possessing the sacred character of guests. 
Night, however, passed peaceably, and on the 29th of Septem- 
ber we again started, not later than 7 A.M., for we had before 
us the difficult and dangerous crossing of the southern chain of 
the Trans-Ili Alatau, difficult and dangerous, at least for so late 
a season of the year. 

From the Turaigir-su our course lay n.e. across the spurs of 
the mountains dividing this stream from the more easterly 
streams of Kizil-bulak, Kabirgir-bulak and Durenin-su. The 
strata on the Turaigir-su were red granite, but on the ridge 
there were traces of diorite. 

After four hours' tedious ascent in a north-easterly direction, 
we at length, at about 11 a.m., came to the Durenin-su. Here 
our caravan was obliged to halt, for having come upon a herd of 
wild boars we were tempted to give chase. The sides of the 
small stream were encrusted with ice, on its east bank was a 
steep and high ridge of red granite, at the foot of which was a 
strip of marsh land where we came up with the wild boars. 
They rapidly disappeared, however, with the exception of a 
very large one wounded by the Cossacks, and unable to keep 
up with the others. He ran very quickly for a considerable 
distance, and left the pursuing Cossacks far behind. I was at 
length successful in overtaking him by following a more direct 
pathway in very rocky and difficult ground. My horse, aware 
of danger, trembled and jumped to one side, and I was obliged 
to dismount to avoid the possibility of being taken down one of 
the precipices along which the pathway led. Letting go the 
reins, I placed myself, revolver in hand, in front of the wild 
boar as he rushed down the narrow track to meet me, and 
getting on to a low piece of rock, I determined to reserve my 
fire till he came within a few paces. At about twenty paces 
from me the boar stopped, and then again rushed on. At this 
moment I heard several reports of firearms, and a bullet 
whizzed close to me. The boar still held on his course, but at 
a few paces from the stone on which I was standing he fell 
heavily in front of me, after the last shot which had broken 
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his front leg. When I came up to him he could not move and 
hardly breathed. 

He had been hit by seven bullets, nevertheless lie continued 
to run, mortally wounded as he was, until the last shot broke 
his leg. This animal was of such an immense size and weight 
that we were obliged to cut him into pieces, and load the bullocks 
given to us by the Sara-Bogus with some of the best parts. It 
was 1 P-M. before we recommenced our march along the foot of 
the above mentioned ridge of red granite. On the opposite side 
of the stream were layers of gneiss. Our ascent became 
steeper and steeper ; as long as we followed the course of the 
stream, our road though difficult was not dangerous, but when 
we left the stream on our left, and going due north commenced 
climbing by a narrow zigzag path the steep granite ridge which 
closed the defile, our progress became very dangerous. We 
were three hours ascending from the point where we had left 
theDurenin-sutothe top of the pass ; such were the difficulties 
and obstacles in our way, owing to the steepness and huge rocks 
of gneiss, thinly covered with snow, over which we had to climb. 

In this ascent we were compelled to abandon a camel which 
could not ascend the pass as well as three horses which had 
been badly wounded by falls from rocks, and had it not been 
for the strong bullocks given to us by the Sara-Bogus several 
of our Cossacks would have been obliged to find their way back 
to Vernoye on foot. A piercing cold wind met us at the top 
of the pass called Dureninassi, and I should say (though I was 
not able to measure the elevation, but judging from observations 
I made on two other passes of the Trans-Ili), that this one could 
not be less than 9000 feet. The view from an eminence near to 
the summit of the pass to which I climbed, while waiting for the 
Cossacks who were behind re-adjusting the packs, was extremely 
grand and extensive. The s\m was near the horizon, a light 
semi-transparent mist obscured parts of the Celestial Range — 
though its snowy peaks glistened splendidly in the sun's last 
rays. 

The highest peaks seemed to be those in the meridian of the 
west end of the lake, and about its centre — between these two 
meridians the Snowy Range seems somewhat lower. The dark- 
blue surface of the west end of the lake lay spread out at the 
foot of the hills, with its bays and promontories like a map, 
widening towards the centre and decreasing towards the W. 
On the n., or rather n.e., of the pass, we could see the three- 
headed giant of the northern chain of the Trans-Ili Alatau — the 
snow-capped Talgarnin-tal-chek, whose approximate height may 
be from 14,500 to ] 5,000 feet. . The descent of the Durenin- 
assi was even more dangerous than its ascent. The first part of 
the descent is so steep and rocky, that it is difficult to believe it 
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practicable for horses. There was a great deal more loose snow 
on the northern than on the southern slope. 

It was impossible to keep one's seat on horseback, and we all 
descended on foot, holding our horses by their bridles; men and 
animals fell alike, and we all slipped down in glorious confu- 
sion. No serious accidents, thank God, occurred. Men and 
horses escaped with a few bruises, though half of them were 
bleeding after the descent. 

This obliged us to halt in a picturesque valley half-sur- 
rounded (on the s. side) by a steep ridge of gneiss, from which 
we had descended. Towards the n. this amphitheatre opened 
out on to the deep valley of the Kebin, the same which divides 
the w. wing of the Trans-Ili Alatau for a distance of 100 versts- 
into two parallel ridges, a northern and southern. To our left 
was the beautiful little alpine lake of Durenin-Kitchkene-Kul. 

Having somewhat restored ourselves after our falls and 
bruises, and waited for the stragglers to come up, we continued 
our descent by moonlight down the still fearfully steep slopes. 
In two hours and a half more we reached the limit at which 
trees grow, and the northern Durenin-su, a noisy and rapid 
mountain stream rushing over rocks and down cascades, and 
descending a very considerable fall to join the Kebin. The 
wild romantic valley of the Durenin-su, is adorned by groups 
and clusters of the tall-stemmed silver-fir (Picea SchrenJciana). 
After a further descent of 1500 feet, we at length halted for 
the night in a beautiful spot. The weather, with three or four 
degrees of heat, was lovely. The moon shone out on the clear 
sky and silvered with its rays the tops of the hills, which con- 
trasted with the dark narrow fissures of the defiles, impenetrable 
to moonlight ; the dark silver-firs rose up above our bivouac as 
straight as arrows. 

The fires were soon blazing for the first time since we crossed 
the Suok Tiube. The Cossacks were particularly gay, sang 
songs, prepared an excellent supper of the wild boar we had 
killed, and congratulated themselves on having escaped unhurt 
from what they termed the tiger's paws, so little faith did they 
put in the hospitality of the Sara-Bogus. Our camp-fires burnt 
all night, as two of the Cossacks were missing ; we had no reason, 
however, for alarm about them, and their companions laughingly 
assured me that they would be back by dawn; and certainly 
when I awoke the following morning they were all there, and 
were drinking merrily together some vodka (corn brandy) 
brought by the two missing Cossacks from Vernoye, from which 
our camp was 50 versts distant across the nearest Almati pass 
of the northern chain of the Trans-Ili Alatau. Our camp 
on the Dui'enin-su was on somewhat higher ground than 
at the junction of this stream with the Kebin, and proved 
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to be at an elevation of 5962 feet. And therefore the 
bottom of the valley of the Kebin, at the point where the 
Durenin-su joins it, must be about 5500 feet. Immediately 
above our encampment the steep mountain's side rose to 
a height of 2000 feet, the outcrops of minerals consisted of 
slate of a greenish grey colour in layers running straight 
from E. to w. but with a dip of 65° towards the N. At 
8^ we left our bivouac, and half an hour later reached the 
Kebin. The valley of this river is ^ a verst in breadth at this 
point, a broad belt of silver-firs runs down into the valley from 
the northern slope of the southern chain. The Kebin, a noisy 
rapid stream, is from 50 to 56 feet broad at this place. After 
fording the river, we commenced our ascent of the northern 
chain of the Trans-Ili Alatau. The mineral outcrops were the 
same slates as before, in almost similar layers from E. to w. 
(diverging 5° from that direction towards e.s.e. and w.N.w.), 
but with a dip towards the s. at an angle of 53°. The syn- 
clinical fall of the layers in the Kebin valley clearly proves 
that the range rose simultaneously in two parallel lines. With 
regard to the geological epoch of the formation of the slates of 
the Kebin valley, these are very old and palaeozoic, and though, 
owing to absence of fossils in them, I was unable to determine 
the formation to which they belong, yet I place them in one 
of the two oldest palaeozoic epochs, and this opinion is confirmed 
by the fact that in the eastern wing of the . Trans-Ili Alatau, 
between the two chains, these slates are found below limestone 
containing fossils of the Devonian formation, which are in their 
turn below layers of mountain limestone (the coal formation). 
Our ascent from the valley of the Kebin to the mountain pass of 
Keskelen occupied 5 hours. After the outcrops of slanitz we 
very soon came to outcrops of light-coloured, coarse-grained 
granite, in steep cliffs. The transverse valley which we were 
following in our ascent of the northern chain of the range, rises 
abruptly to a steep granite ridge; along this valley rushes a 
mountain streamlet, whose edges were thickly covered with ice 
from its source; the last portion of the ascent leads up to a steep 
ridge more than 1000 feet above it — this ridge is composed of 
two kinds of coarse-grained granite, a light-coloured and a red- 
coloured ; on the borders of the two is a narrow zigzag pathway, at 
first over bare rocks, and then over rocks covered with light snow. 
The pass forms a cutting in the narrow ridge, the nearest 
summits of which are not more than 300 to 500 feet above the 
highest point of the pass, which is itself 10,400 feet above sea- 
level. To the left (w.) of the pass rose perpendicular cliffs of 
light-coloured granite, connected together by a narrow saw- 
shaped ridge : to the right (e.) a somewhat rounded peak of red 
granite, to the top of which I climbed on foot without much 
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difficulty, and from which I could look in an easterly direction 
along the rugged ridge covered with snow wherever it was not 
too steep for it to lie. Under the light freshly fallen snow, and 
especially on the northern slope of the ridge, were visible the 
layers of perpetual snow formed into ice, but in fields of small 
extent, mere specks in appearance from below. The view from 
the summit of the pass could hardly be surpassed by the cele- 
brated view from the Faulhorn in the Swiss Alps. 

All round, but especially on the s., s.E., E., and n.e., rose the 
sharply pointed peaks, whose dark rocks contrasted forcibly with 
the dazzling whiteness of the snow covering the less steep parts, 
and this contrast fully accounted for the name of the speckled 
hills (Alatau) given to them by the inhabitants ages ago. 
Through the opening in the Trans-Ili Alatau could be seen, 
glistening through the mist on the other side of Issik-Kul, the 
hoary-headed giants of the Celestial Hills. 

The surface of the lake itself was, of course, invisible. To 
the N., looking through the narrow wild Keskelen Pass, the eye 
ranged over the boundless plains of the Hi Steppe. The 
descent was more difficult than the ascent, snow and rocks were 
intermingled on the northern slope of the hills in chaotic 
confusion. The icy crust of perpetual snow added still more to 
the difficulties; our horses, led by the bridles, slipped and fell 
at every step. At the termination of this steep descent, I came 
on two veins of diorite; the second of these attracted my 
attention, owing to its loosely formed texture, and to the fact of 
its containing green crystals of hornblende. We here came to 
one of the sources of the Keskelen, frozen at this time of the 
year, and went along a valley in a diagonal direction, with the 
range, i. e. n.e., and with a moderate decline. This valley was 
on the borders of the upper alpine zone and the zone of the 
alpine underwood ; at an altitude of 9000 to 9500 feet, on its 
slopes, grew the Juniperus pseudosdbina. After continuing for 
20 minutes along the valley, another steep descent commenced ; 
at a height of 8000 feet were some graceful silver-firs through 
which two branches of the Keskelen rushed. One of the valleys 
of these branches flowing in a s.w. direction Avas extremely 
pretty, closed in by snowy peaks, one of which reminded me, in 
shape, of the Wetterhorn in the Alps. The valley of the Keskelen 
beautifully decorated with vegetation, became very pretty and 
romantic. After 2J hours' descent from the summit, we stopped 
for the night at a wood of silver-firs, at an elevation of 6000 feet. 

On the 1st Oct. we started before sunrise; for 15 versts from 
our bivouac our road led along the Keskelen valley, through 
the hills, and for 5 more through the outlying hills of the 
range. The first 8 versts led us through woods of silver-firs : in 
places the pathway was overhung by rocks of red granite. 
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Further on, as we left the little valley of the right branch of 
the Keskelen, the granite ended, and was replaced by grey 
sienite and diorite, and the silver-firs disappeared. We now 
entered the zone of apricot trees, that is, were below an eleva- 
tion of 5000 feet ; 1 2 versts from our last camping-ground, the 
sienite finished. Three versts further on we left the great hills, 
and reached the hillocky ground at the foot of the Alatau. 
The hillocks here are covered with alluvial deposits, and stones 
of greater or less magnitude, sometimes of enormous size, of 
granite, sienite, diorite, and dioritic porphyry. Two versts 
from the principal range the Keskelen forces a way through the 
outlying hills by a very narrow defile, whose steep sides are 
composed of reddish- violet coloured porphyry, supporting and 
strangely metamorphising layers of siliceous slate. These layers 
run E.S.E. and W.N.W., only 10° from parallel and with a dip 
towards the N. After going through the defile, we entered 
the plain at the foot of the hills, turned to the east, and, 30 
versts further, reached Vernoye in safety. 



XV. — Astronomical Points fixed by C. V. Steuve in Turkistan, 
from 1865 to 1868. 

Communicated by M. Alex, de Berg, Consul-General for Russia, in London. 



N.KBso.rx.c,, ! Latitude. j ^2&&S? 



42 49 19 

44 54 37 

43 46 50 
39 16 19 
38 56 49 

38 26 34 

39 9 O 



Turkistan (town) 43 17 40 37 57 19 

Uch-Kayuk 43 13 34 i 37 29 49 

Coal Pits on River Bugun .. .. 43 2 57 j 39 32 9 

Aulieta 42 53 44 j 41 3 34 

FortMerkb 42 52 20 

FortTokmak 42 50 25 

Ak-su 42 50 20 

Chemkend 42 18 8 

Tashkend 41 !8 40 

FortChinaz 40 5G 2 

FortKeleuehi 40 53 53 

Khodjend 40 17 2 f 39 17 20 

Fort Nail 40 9 7 : 39 2 30-5 

Jizakh 40 9 5 37 28 28 

Village Kairagatch 40 3 20 39 24. 6 

FortZaamin 39 58 4 j 33 2 42 

Oura-Kube 39 55 16 ! 38 38 23 

Yany-Kurgan 40 6 50 37 11 50 

Samarkand 39 38 45 36 38 54 

Bokhara 39 46 45 34 7 * 



* The longitude of Bokhara has been ascertained approximative^ by the 
itinerary of the route from Samarkand to Bokhara. 



